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hanced by the growing cultural uniformity of rural America.
Older immigrant groups, including the Scandinavian and
German, had largely been assimilated or gathered to their
fathers; a steadily dwindling number of foreign-born now
tilled the soil. Motor cars, movies, consolidated schools and
the radio all helped to erase lines of provincial nonconform-
ity between town and country. The stimuli which bom-
barded rural life emanated more and more from the city.
Whether in fashions, reading matter, entertainment or ways
of thinking, urban taste tended to call the tune.*

As in the nation at large, the lodges and secret orders popu-
lar a generation before now appeared to be in retreat before
organizations less interested in ritual than in community wel-
fare: cooperatives, parent-teacher associations, county plan-
ning boards, athletic and other recreational groups, along
with those fomenting some political or economic crusade like
the Townsend and Social Justice clubs, which struck firm
root in certain rural sections. The 4-H clubs, sponsored by
the department of agriculture, whose young adherents were
ardent missionaries for rural innovation and progress, had
grown in twenty years to one and a third million members
by 1940. The Future Farmers of America, sired in 1928 by
the Office of Education to foster vocational education and
the intelligent choice of careers in agriculture among high-
school students, had by the end of this era recruited almost
a quarter of a million, while for Negro youth the New Fann-
ers of America promised well.

In many rural regions, especially the South, the New Deal
took on the aspect of a popular movement, rejuvenating old

* "Hands should be soft enough to flatter the most delicate of the new
fabrics. They must be carefully manicured, with none of the hot, brilliant
shades of nail polish. The lighter and more delicate tones are in keeping with
the spirit of freshness. Keep the tint of your fingertips friendly to the red of
your lips, and check both your powder and your rouge to see that they best
suit the tone of your skin in the bold light of summer." So read the beauty
column of the Idaho Farmer, April, 1935, cited in Dept. of Agr., Yearbook
for 1940, 162. See also A. M. Schlesinger, Learning How to Behave (N. Y.,
1946), 65-66, 70.